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JONAH. 
By Professor Charles Elliott, D. D., 

Lafayette College, Eastern, Pa. 

i. Person of the Prophet. 

Of his history very little has been transmitted to us. He 
was the son of Amittai, and a native of Gath-hepher, a town 
of Galilee, in the canton of Zebulon. There is a tradition, 
recorded by Jerome, but without foundation, that he was the 
son of the widow of Zarepheth (i Kings 17). The tradition 
is based on the confusion of his father's name with the 
Hebrew word emetli used by the widow (v. 24). His name 
means dove, which is a misnomer in the case of our prophet, 
for his disposition was not very dovelike. 

He prophesied in the reign of Jeroboam II., about 825-790 
B. C. That king, it is stated (2 Kings 14: 24) "restored the 
coast of Israel from the entering of Hamath unto the sea of 
the plain, according to the word of the Lord God of Israel, 
which he spake by the hand of his servant Jonah, the son of 
Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath-hepher." This pas- 
sage and his mission to Nineveh are the only records that we 
have of his prophetic activity. They, moreover, furnish all 
that we know of his personal history. 

2. Did he write the book, which has come down to 
us under his name? 

It is the uniform tradition among the Jews that he did; 
and for this reason it was placed among the prophets. 
For no books were admitted among the prophets but those 
which the arranger, or the arrangers of the Canon, believed, 
or knew to have been written by persons called to the pro- 
phetic office. The book begins with the same authentication 
with which all other prophetic books begin : ' ' The word of 
the Lord came unto Jonah the son of Amittai, saying" (1 : 1). 
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The word "saying" shows that the inscription is an integral 
part of the book. 

There is nothing in the style of the book at variance with 
the idea that Jonah wrote it. The use of the third person, 
which some have urged as an objection, is common to both 
the Old Testament and the classical writers. Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Caesar, and others wrote of themselves in the 
third person. The prophets speak of themselves in the third 
person, which every one familiar with the prophetic writings 
knows. 

Words have been selected out of the book and brought as 
an argument against the authorship of the book by Jonah, on 
the ground that these words are Aramaic, and prove a later 
date than that assigned to the prophet. These words Dr. 
Pusey has examined, in his Commentary on the Minor Proph- 
ets, and shown that they are genuine Hebrew words, with 
the exception of one, for the use of which a good reason can 
be assigned. 

3. Contents of the book. 

The prophet, Jonah, received a divine command to an- 
nounce judgment against the great city Nineveh, whose wick- 
edness had come up before Jehovah. He attempted to evade 
the command by flight, and embarked in a ship to go to Tar- 
shish, a city and emporium of the Phoenicians, in the south 
of Spain. The psychological motive of the flight is stated 
by the prophet, chap. 4:2. David Kimchi was of the opin- 
ion that Jonah imagined that if he went out of the land of 
Israel, the spirit of prophecy would not rest upon him. Jarchi 
says: "The Shekinah does not dwell out of the land." Jonah 
"well knew," observes Theodoret, " that the lord the of uni- 
verse is everywhere present, yet he supposed that it was only 
at Jerusalem he became apparent to men." 

The vessel, in which he sailed, was overtaken by a storm. 
While the crew were praying, Jonah slept. But he was 
awakened ; and the sailors perceiving, in the violence of the 
storm, a token of the divine wrath, cast lots, by which he 
was designated as the guilty person. On being interrogated 
by the crew, he acknowledged to them his guilt, and advised 
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them to cast him into the sea for the purpose of appeasing 
the divine anger. They put forth ineffectual efforts to escape 
from danger, without having recourse to this extreme meas- 
ure, but finally followed his advice (chap. 1). 

A large fish swallowed Jonah. He thanked God that he 
was preserved in life ; and was, on the third day, vomited out 
by the fish on land. (chap. 2). 

He then obeyed the command of God, which came to him 
the second time, and went to proclaim to Nineveh, that, 
within forty days, it should be destroyed on account of its 
sins. But the Ninevites, with the king at their head, observ- 
ed a great public fast, and Jehovah determined to withdraw 
his threatening, (chap. 3). 

Jonah having waited for the issue, in a booth over against 
the city, felt that the effect of the divine purpose to remit 
the calamity would be injurious to his reputation as a prophet. 
His displeasure, on this account, was heightened by an inci- 
dent. A plant, which had rapidly shot up, had refreshed him 
with its shade. But, during the night, it was destroyed by a 
worm ; and when, on the day following, a scorching wind 
augmented the burning heat of the sun, Jonah despaired of 
life. God had appointed this incident for the purpose of 
showing the unreasonableness of his displeasure. ' ' Dost 
thou have pity on an insignificant plant, and shall I not have 
pity on the great city?" (chap. 3). 

4. The historical character of the book. 

The historical truth of the narrative was assailed as early 
as the time of Lucian. Since his time, it has been character- 
ized as an allegory (v. d. Hardt, Less, Palmer, Krahmer) ; a 
legend (Eichhorn); a tale (Augusti, Roman, Miiller, and 
others); a 'myth with Grecian elements (Forbiger, Rosenm., 
Freidrichsen), or with Assyrian-Babylonian elements (Baur) ; 
amoral didactic fable, or parable (Parean, Gesen., Jahn, de 
Wette, Winer, Knobel, Niemeyer, Paulus, Ewald, and 
others); a prophetic didactic fiction (Koster, Jager, Hitzig). 

Some years ago, a Lutheran clergyman entered a hotel in 
Munich, Germany, in which the writer was lodging at the 
time, and commenced a conversation with him, which turned, 
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among other subjects, upon the book of Jonah. He mention- 
ed to the writer an exposition of the miraculous story of the 
book, which he had heard, or read. The exposition was the 
following : Jonah went down to Joppa, and took lodgings in 
a hotel, called "The sign of the Whale." Jonah's funds 
soon became so low that he was unable to pay his board. The 
landlord, unwilling to permit him to remain without prompt 
payment, forcibly ejected him. That was the whale's vomit- 
ing out Jonah. 

The whole narrative indicates that the writer intended it 
for history. Its hero does not bear a general or symbolical, 
but a historical name, — that of Jonah. It subjoins a patrony- 
mic also, — "the son of Amittai." Jonah, the prophet, the 
son of Amittai, is a historical person. 

The arguments, which have been raised against the histor- 
ical character of the recorded events, are of a subjective na- 
ture. The first is that the gullet of a whale is not large enough 
to swallow a man. But it is generally agreed that the "great 
fish" was not a whale. Naturalists are of the opinion that it 
belonged to the spe"cies Cants Carcharias, or Squalus Carcharias 
(the shark, or sea-dog), which is very common in the Medi- 
terranean, and has so large a throat, that it can swallow a 
living man whole. Dr. Pusey states, on the authority of 
Blumenbach, that it has been found of the size of 10,000 
pounds, and that animals larger than man have been found 
in its stomach. It is related that, in the year 1758, a sailor, 
during a storm, fell overboard from a frigate into the Medi- 
terranean sea, and was immediately seized by a shark and 
disappeared. The captain of the vessel caused a cannon, 
"which was standing on the deck, to be discharged at the 
shark, the ball of which struck it, so that it vomited out the 
sailor, who was then taken up alive and only a little injured, 
into a boat that had come to his assistance, and thus saved. 

It is thought impossible that Jonah should remain alive 
"three days and three nights" in the bowels of the fish. It 
is certainly not impossible, if he was kept alive by Almighty 
power ; and there is no reason, except on naturalistic grounds, 
why we should eliminate the supernatural. But it is not 
necessary to believe that Jonah remained alive in the stomach 
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of the fish "three days and three nights." He may have 
died and revived. He would thus have been a more perfect 
type of Christ, who lay ' ' three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth" (Matth. 12:40). Jonah speaks of his 
soul fainting (rendered in the Septuagint by a word signify- 
ing to cease to live, to fail, to die) within him (chap. 2 : 7). He 
says in the same connection, " I remembered the Lord;" but 
this may only mean that he "remembered the Lord," when 
he felt himself becoming unconscious. How long he contin- 
ued in the fainting state, he does not inform us. Still, what- 
ever may have been his condition in the fish's stomach, the 
miraculous element of the narrative remains. If he remain- 
ed alive, he was preserved in life by Almighty power ; if he 
died, he was restored to life by the same power. 

An objection to the historical character of the book has 
been drawn from the readiness, with which the men of Nin- 
eveh believed the preaching of Jonah. Were a man to go 
through the streets of Chicago, proclaiming that within forty 
days, it shall be destroyed, the police would probably arrest 
him as a lunatic, who ought to be sent to an Asylum for the 
insane. It is not likely that the Mayor and city council would 
issue a proclamation, calling upon the inhabitants to repent. 
But the men of Nineveh were not emancipated from super- 
stition as men of the present age, in Christian countries, are. 
Like Oriental races generally, they had great susceptibility of 
religious emotion, great awe of one Supreme Being, which 
was peculiar to all the heathen religions of Asia, and great 
esteem for soothsaying and oracles. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that a foreigner, without any personal interest, and with 
a manner of great confidence and boldness, should make a 
powerful impression on the minds of the people. 

Another objection to the historical character of the book is 
drawn from the style of the book, which is said to be unhis- 
torical, from the author's neglecting to mention a number of 
things, which he would have been obliged to mention had 
history been his principal aim. He says nothing of the sins 
of which Nineveh was guilty, nothing of the journey of the 
prophet to Nineveh, nothing of the early dwelling-place of 
Jonah, nothing of the place where he was vomited out by the 
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fish ; he does not mention the name of the Assyrian king, 
and says nothing- about the subsequent fortunes of the proph- 
et. These things only prove that the narrative is not full and 
circumstantial. Moreover, the author of the book and his 
critics might differ as to the degree of fullness and circum- 
stantiality necessary to his plan. 

The historical truth of the narrative is defended on the 
following grounds : 

(1). It contains historical and geographical statements, 
which bear in themselves a genuine historical character. The 
mission of Jonah to the Ninevites is in keeping with the 
historical relations of his time, in which there was an 
approaching contact between Israel and Assyria (Hos. 5 : 13; 
10 : 6; 2 Kings 15 : 19). The description of the city of Nin- 
eveh harmonizes with the classical accounts of it (Diod. Sic. 
2:3). Its deep moral corruption is attested by Nahum ; and 
the mourning of men and cattle (chap. 3 : 5-8) is confirmed 
by Herodotus (9 : 24) as an Asiatic custom. 

(2). The fundamental idea of the book, and the psycholog- 
ically faithful description of the person of the prophet and of 
the other persons — ship's crew and Ninevites — entirely ex- 
clude fiction. 

(3). The compilers of the Canon believed in its historical 
character, and for that reason received it among the prophet- 
ical writings. 

(4). The words of Christ (Matth. 12: 39-41; Luke 11 : 
29-32) place its historical character beyond doubt. 

5. The aim of the book. 

The main question is not that which relates to the histori- 
cal contents of this book, but that which relates to its aim. 
It contains no prediction of a direct Christian import. Its 
subject is Nineveh. Jonah was, however, in his own person, 
a type, or prophetic sign of Christ. The miracle of his 
deliverance from the belly of the fish was a type of Christ's 
resurrection (Matth. 12: 40). Moreover, the whole import 
of his mission partakes of the Christian character; for his 
preaching exemplified the divine mercy to a heathen city. 
It brought the Ninevites to know ' ' a gracious God, slow of 
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anger, and of great kindness, and repenting him of the evil" 
(Jonah 4 : 2). Whether all this is to be considered a formal 
type of the genius of Christianity or not, it is certainly a real 
example of some of its chief properties, in the efficacy of 
repentance, the grant of pardon, and the communication of 
God's mercy to the heathen world. Viewed in this light, the 
book of Jonah forms a point of connection with the Gospel. 

The nation of Israel was itself a type of Christ. Its mis- 
sion and vocation are set forth in Is. 42 : 6, 7 ; "I the Lord 
have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine hand, 
and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the peo- 
ple, for a light of the Gentiles; to open the blind eyes, to 
bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in 
darkness out of the prison house." 

This description is entirely appropriate, not only to the 
Head, but to the Body also, in subordination to Him. Not 
only the Messiah, but the Israel of God was sent to be a medi- 
ator, or connecting link, between Jehovah and the nations. 
Israel was a covenant race, or middle people between God 
and the apostolic nations. Jonah personally was a type of 
Christ ; in his mission to Nineveh, he was a type of his nation 
in its vocation. Jonah endeavored to evade his mission, but 
was punished and brought to obedience. Israel became un- 
faithful to its mission, was scattered among the nations, to 
which God had appointed it to be a light. 



